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twenty ships together without collision is the greatest 
miracle in the whole epic 28 . 

The outstanding characteristic of the storm of 1.82 ff. 
was the violence of the winds let loose by Aeolus. 
Editors mostly quote with approval Seneca (N. Q. 
2.5.16): in unam tempestatem omnes ventos con- 
gregari posse negat. Heyne (Excursus III to Book 1) 
defends Vergil on the plea that shifting winds are 
common. Conington objects that all the winds left 
the cave at once. Conington is wrong. Vergil says 
(82-83): venti, velut agmine facto <'like a marching 
column';., qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine 
perflant. Turbine clearly refers to the way the wind 
and lightning "went all around the compass and part 
way around again" (Log of the "Gull", July 10, 1919). 

The high winds from East and South and South- 
west successively kick up a heavy sea; the boats roll 
and pitch in the darkness, until crew and captain 
alike lose their nerve (87, insequitur clamorque virum). 
It would have been more to the point if Aeneas, in- 
stead of groaning and praying (92-101), had taken 
down the sail when the wind began to whistle in the 
rigging (stridorque rudentum) and had trusted to the 
rowers to keep the boats headed 29 . While he was 
still running before the Southwest wind, a gale from 
the North hit his sail squarely in front (103, velum 
adversa ferit). The boat of course lost headway and 
refused to steer, the oars were dashed from the rowers' 
hands and broken or lost (104), the bow then fell off, 
and the boat got in the trough of the sea, which was 
growing worse, and was swept by one huge wave 
before she could be put about. 

More serious yet, this blast from the North drove the 
whole fleet on to a lee shore and the ships got among the 
breakers (106-107). Returning gusts of South and 
East wind drove three upon a hidden reef (108-110), 
and three upon the quicksands. Orontes's ship was 
pooped by a big sea which swept the helmsman over- 
board ; she was whirled about three times and swamped. 
Four others were in serious danger of swamping from 
leaks, for the strain of the violent tossing had loosened 
the caulking and they were yawning at every seam. 

The rain in this storm was violent but brief; it is 
probably meant to be included among the elements of 
hiems (122, 125; imbrem, 123, may mean sea-water), 
and is particularly referred to by caeli ruina (129), 
"the deluge from on high" (Papillon-Haigh ; Knapp, 
"the sky threatens to crush them"!). Crashing 
thunder (so Servius interprets) would be nerve- 
racking but not dangerous. A heavy rain, however, 
may be serious in a leaky boat that has already shipped 
a few seas and that possesses no pump and no self- 
bailing cockpit. The squall stopped as suddenly as it 
came, the wind ceased, the waves diminished, and the 
sun came out. Everybody, even the gods, then got 
overboard and helped push the vessels off the rocks 
and wade in search of a deep channel through the 



sandbar. And finally the very wet, weary, and 
hungry sailors of seven ships reached a peaceful 
haven (170-174). 
New York City Mary Bradford Peaks 



REVIEWS 



!8 A fact which has struck me as rather remarkable in rereading 
the Aeneid for this paper is that there is no mention of Aeneas's 
ever meeting or seeing another ship outside his own. Yet compare 
1.224, frtare velivolum. 

29 Vergil, even in the period of the Georgics, was a better sailor: 
see G.1.373. 



Griechische Verskunst. By Ulrich von Wilairiowitz- 
Moellendorff. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung (1921). Pp. IX + 630. 

With an overwhelming amount of details, Professor 
Wilamowitz has, in his elaborate work, Griechische 
Verskunst, caused another 'oscillation' in the rhyth- 
mical pendulum of classical philology. It will be 
possible merely to present the most striking character- 
istics and points of the book, and to give some general 
account of its contents. 

The purpose of the book is to attempt to explain 
the Greek verse-forms in a historical manner — to 
seek their origins and to trace their development 
through the various periods of literary production. 
To this historical presentation (1-136) there are added — 
because the two are inseparably bound together in the 
endeavor to obtain the historical information — a 
treatment and analysis of single verse-forms (137- 
607). Part I (1-136) contains the most important 
portion of the book; Parts Hand III (137-486, 487- 
607) contain the material basis of the historical study, 
and some 'applications. As the author candidly 
recognizes, the arrangement is somewhat dispropor- 
tionate; but perhaps no better arrangement could have 
been secured. 

Modern versification and the tradition of metrical 
doctrines are studied in comparison with the versifica- 
tion of the Greeks (1-24), modern German being used 
as the ultimate example of the modern. German 
versification is an imitation of the Latin (7-1 1), and 
shows in the hexameters . the influence of Vergil and 
Ovid. This statement elicits the remark that Latin 
and Greek versification are not the same; some attempt 
is made to show the differences between the two — 
largely inherent in the linguistic materials of the two 
classical races. 

After having established a contact, as it were, be- 
tween Antiquity and Modernity, the author endeavors 
to account for the existence of rhythm (25-34). Rhythm 
is a part of nature itself and is present in nearly all the 
activities of mankind, whether work or play 1 . Man's 
part was to appreciate this rhythm 2 , to learn the laws 
that govern it, and to reduce it to a t(\ "V which would 
render it serviceable for him. Next (35-42) follows 
an excellent brief account of the growth of epic, elegiac, 
iambic, lyric, and dramatic poetry. From 800 B. C. 
on the Greeks produced a number of poetic forms 
(42-44); but by 320 B. C. the impulse had been ex- 
hausted. Nothing new was produced; and there was 
no poetry that was above learned imitation. Toward 



jpiato. Laws 653 D, and Timaeus 47 D, is here cited. 
'Rhythm and meter are not to be confused: meters are merely 
measures, or lengths, of a given rhythm. 
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the end of the third century, even this had ceased. 
Artistic prose, rhythmical prose perhaps, was en- 
croaching more and more upon the domain of what we 
class as poetry. This serves as an introduction to a 
section (44-57) which deals with the work of Gorgias 
and with succeeding activities in artistic and rhythmical 
prose, with its close imitation of poetry as displayed in 
the similarity of its members and cola to strophes, in 
its avoidance of hiatus, and in its striking symmetry. 

Chapter 3, Die Metrischen Theorien der Hellenen, 
gives a good survey of the most important metrical 
theories, ancient and modern. A short expression of 
regret over the loss of the music to accompany the 
Greek poetical compositions is given 3 ; and then the 
author presents the history of the study of Greek 
metrics. It would be well if the ancient metrical 
sciences could serve to guide us through our study 
(59) ; but, unfortunately, they were not produced 
until after the classical poetry, and they are known to 
us entirely from late scholastic treatises, the inade- 
quacy of which is everywhere apparent. Therefore 
we can take from them only what is needed to quicken 
our powers of observation ; but we must make our own 
Greek metric, just as we have had to make our own 
Greek grammar, from the linguistic remains. In 
Aristophanes, Clouds 638, Socrates is ready to give 
instruction in rhythmic and metric, wherein rhythmic 
deals with tar evbir\iov and narb $6.ktv\ov (59). 
One of the oldest Attic books on metrics was that by 
Damon, mentioned in Plato, Republic 400. On 
pages 61-66 there is a discussion of this, work, after 
which follow short accounts of the works of Aristoxe- 
nus, Heliodorus, Hephaestion, Bentley, Porson, Her- 
mann, Boeckh, Westphal, Usener, Blass, Schroeder. 

Chapter 4, Skizze einer Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Verskunst, apparently tries to reduce all the 
varied forms of Greek versification to one original 
type and to show how the later complex forms arose 
from the primitive. Long before Homer 4 we must be- 
gin with a time (87) which knew nothing of the theo- 
retical side of metrics, of verse-feet, of catalexis, or of 
substitution. That the verse should be quantitative 
the language demanded; but all that was recognized 
was the verse — a number of syllables unified by rhythm 
and enlivened by singing or chanting. The most 
important verse of the oldest times may be considered 
the Vierheber, or Achtsilber (89), perhaps an eight- 
syllable line with four rhythmical accents. Upon 
this were practised many variations so as to produce 
rising or falling measures, iambics or trochaics, 
anapaestics or dactylics. 

In Part II the details become so numerous and so 
crowded that it is impossible to give more than a brief 
statement of the contents: 



1. De Versu Phalaeceo, from Melanges Weil, 448- 
461 (Paris, 1898). 

2. Commentariola Metrica 6 : (a) Index Lectionum 
Aestivarum Gottingae 1895 (Euripidis Supplices, 
Troades, Phoenissae); (b) Index Lectionum Hiber- 
narum Gottingae 1895 (Aeschyli Agamemno, Choe- 
phori, Eum^nides, Supplices, Persae, Septem. Origi- 
nes Iamborum). 

3. Choriambic Dimeter, from Sitzungsberichte 
der Koniglichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaft zu Berlin, 1902, 865-896, with some changes 
and additions. 

4. Glyconics (245 ff.). The Glyconic is the normal 
eight-syllable dimeter which does not admit of division 
into two meters. Accordingly it is the measure, the 
foot, so to speak, from which the whole poem is built. 
Professor Wilamowitz has limited himself to the form 
to which the use of Catullus and Horace has restricted 
it; but he classes as Glyconic all verses which are 
related to his original "normalen Achtsilber" (246), 
and all lyrical compositions in which Glyconics pre- 
dominate. This is followed by a discussion of stro- 
phes from Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus; Euripides, 
Bacchae, Iphigeneia in Aulide; Bacchylides. 

5. Trochaic (264 ff.). A brief history of trochaic 
measures is given; and' much attention is paid to their 
use in drama. The oldest tragedy apparently used tro- 
chaic rhythm in whole scenes with great frequency 6 . 
Aeschylus decidedly modified its use. Sophocles and 
Euripides limited its occurrence even further, until 
Euripides, apparently with definite intention, went 
back to the Aeschylean use. Aristophanes also turned 
to this latter use for the sake of parodying it. 

6. Iambics 7 (285 ff.). From the very beginning 
the iambic trimeter had great significance and im- 
portance; but a dimeter, also, seems tb have had its 
place in ritual and popular poetry. Dimeters are un- 
mistakable in the irvtyos of comedy; for example, 
Aristophanes, Frogs 984, W» t^v ice^aXV &ireS-?i$0Key, 
is regarded as unquestionably a dimeter. Archilochus 
is credited with having subjected the trimeter to the 
most rigid regulations; and, after it left his hands, the 
trimeter came to be so universally employed that it 
displaced the dimeter. By the time of the fullest 
bloom of iambic verse in tragedy and Old Comedy, the 
use of the dimeter had been nearly exhausted, and only 
the trimeter was really alive from the time of Apollo- 
dorus (287) to Paulus Silentiarius. Through neglect 
of the Archilochean rules (probably caused by ignorance) 
there was added to the trimeter the development of the 
choliambus, which persisted to Roman times. 

7. Choriambics (323 ff.). 

8. Paeonics (330 ff.). The paeon probably comes 
from a dance rhythm used in honor of Apollo. The 



'Professor Wilamowitz (59, note) remarks that, from what 
little we know of Greek music, we learn definitely that resolution 
of diphthongs was practised by the Greeks in their renditions of 
songs. He makes no mention of the important bearing of the 
notations of the Delphic hymns on Greek accent (J. Wacker- 
nagel, Rheinisches Museum, 51.304 ff.). — Fredenk Poulsen's 
book, Delphi (reviewed by Professor D. M. Robinson, The Classi- 
cal Weekly 15.45-48), shows that our knowledge of Greek nota- 
tions is not as infinitesimal as Professor Wilamowitz seems to 
assume. 

'It is interesting to note (101) that Homer is put in the eighth 
century B. C. 



5 Sections 1-3 are reprinted from earlier works of the author. 
Since they have been reviewed elsewhere (see B. L. Gildersleeve, 
American Journal of Philology 16.394), it is not neceessary to 
present a digest of them here. They contain much interesting 
material. 

'Probably because he considered it too well known to need 
comment here. Professor Wilamowitz has no reference to Aristotle, 
Poetics 1449 A, 22, which states practically what is here set forth. 

7 Of curious interest is the quotation, on page 6r, note 3, from 
Diomedes (Keil, Grammatici Latini 1.477, 5) to the effect that 
the term came from Uvai kclI [loav. 
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note (330, 1) referring to the work of Deubner (Ilbergs 
Jahrbuch [1919], 385), who has studied the tradition 
of the paeon, gives a large amount of interesting 
material on the name, application, and geographical 
distribution of this form. 

9. Ionics (336 ff.). 

10. Dactylics (346 ff.). The ancients seem to 
have been content not to investigate the origin of the 
dactylic hexameter, for they apparently regarded it as 
a verse-form given them by Apollo. 

11. Anapaestics (366 ff.). Sparta's favorite rhythm 
was the anapaestic, because it lent itself readily to 
songs of marching and attacking. It is the meter of the 
'Embateria'. 

12. Enoplion and Prosodiakon (376 ff.). Theories 
of ancient metricians — Hephaestion, the scholiast on 
the Clouds, Dionysius of Halicarnassus — on these 
subjects are presented. The use of these forms in 
comedy and tragedy is traced. 

13. Kurzverse (396 ff.). These are made to in- 
clude such forms as dochmiac, Asclepiadean, Alcaeics. 

14. Dactylo-epitrite (418 ff.). An attempt is 
made to give a history of the form; Blass's treatment 
is discussed; a study is made of its occurrence in 
Cercidas, Alcman, Bacchylides, tragedy, and comedy. 

15 and 16. Strophenbau (441 ff.) and Ungleiche 
Strophen (470 ff.). These pages are devoted to a 
discussion of strophic arrangement and construction. 

Part III (487-598) contains a discussion of single 
metrical compositions. The analyses are interesting; 
but, since in many cases the text must first be estab- 
lished before the author can give a metrical solution, 
the whole can scarcely be regarded as more than in- 
genious theorizing. 

It is, indeed, of tremendous value to have presented 
in a connected way, as Professor Wilamowitz has 
attempted to do in the first section of his book, a 
historical sketch of Greek metrics and of the various 
theories and views which their study has brought 
forth. The importance of that work cannot be over- 
estimated; for, if there is any one particular fact in 
which the Classics are of especial helpfulness to modern 
times, it is that the long vistas which they open to us 
enable us to see where man has perhaps started on his 
way to culture, and by what methods he has pro- 
gressed along that way. The views of Hephaestion and 
Aristoxenus may not meet with the approval of Schmidt 
or Westphal; but, taken all in all, the ancient poets 
and metricians doubtless did as much for the advance 
to modern harmony (if the ultra-modern music recog- 
nizes such a thing as harmony) as did Democritus for 
modern chemistry, or Archimedes for modern physics. 

Nor ought the detailed investigations contained in 
this work to be rejected without consideration. Like 
most minute research, they will, it is to be hoped, 
sooner or later find a worthy use. But as the author 
himself states (Introduction, 1), it would have been 
better to begin all over and to build anew — not his own 
theories, but a whole new system of metrical science. 
In few fields of study are theories piled so much on 
top of one another, or terms so variously interpreted. 
Truly, as it exists to-day, the science of metrics is a 



mine of inspiration for the argumentative, a maze for 
the clear thinker who honestly seeks the truth. If 
Professor Wilamowitz will use his wide knowledge 
and great ability to introduce clarity and uniformity 
into the whole realm of metrics, he will perform a mem- 
orable service for classical study. 

In the midst of all this ebb and flow of metrical 
current, however, does it not seem inopportune to 
insist upon one certain scansion of a given passage 
of Pindar, Bacchylides, a choral ode, or any intricate 
metrical composition? Meter, sound, color, tone, 
pitch, quantity, immediate and connotated thought — 
all these and more were the materials with which the 
artist worked who wrote the poem; and no one can 
hope to understand fully and exactly how he used one 
or all of them. Can we not be content for the present, 
then, with recognizing the most apparent rhythms and 
meters, and with leaving the others for our emotional 
admiration rather than for our intellectual analysis? 
In no way will such an attitude detract from the beauty 
or the charm of the poems; but it will, on the contrary, 
permit a very desirable degree of individuality in the 
appreciation. No two musicians will render the same 
sonata exactly alike ; the water-color artist will observe 
in a landscape colors different from those seen by the 
painter in oil; the results will not awaken the same 
thoughts in any two people who hear the sonata or see 
the painting, but these results will nevertheless be 
beautiful. No two critics will make the same remarks 
about the technique displayed in these results; 
there will yet be present in the music or in the painting 
much that all people can admire and enjoy. So it is 
with the poetry of antiquity. It is not the reasoned 
analysis of the scansions of a Westphal, a Schmidt, or a 
Schroeder which gives it its attractiveness; but it is 
something beyond the intellect — a more or less emo- 
tional appeal made by the supreme art displayed in the 
ensemble — which makes us feel the quiet stateliness of 
Homer, the chaste perfection of Sappho, or the rugged 
mixture of grace and force in Pindar. 
The Johns Hopkins University LAWRENCE H. BAKER 



The Greek Renaissance. By P. N. Ure. With 
Twelve Illustrations. Pp. viii + 175. London: 
Methuen and Company (1921). 

The chief value of this little book lies in the point of 
view and in the historical period. Its facts are thor- 
oughly elementary — most of them such as the veriest 
tyro in classical studies is expected to be familiar with. 
Notwithstanding, the freshness of treatment and the 
essay-like form of the chapters hold the attention from 
beginning to end. The work, indeed, is conceived 
much after the style of the Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge, both as to the length of the 
volume and its make-up generally; in price only is 
there a somewhat nerve-shocking difference. 

Whether the term "Renaissance" as applied to the 
awakening of the Greeks of the seventh and sixth 
centuries B. C. is a misnomer or otherwise may perhaps 
be open to question. The relation of this period, 



